GERMANY: THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM
By CALVIN B. HOOVER

IT IS our great good fortune that we can discuss the eco-
nomic problem of the future role of Germany in Europe
under far more hopeful circumstances than seemed possible
no longer than six weeks ago. I refer, of course, to the pro-
foundly significant proposals made by French Foreign Minister
Schunian for joint Franco-German control over German and
French coal and steel production and marketing. In spite of the
very great difficulties and strong opposition which are likely to
be encountered in the implementation of this proposal, the fact
that a French foreign minister should make such a proposal
without being urged to do so by the United States is an event of
major importance. Even if the proposed program is successfully
put into operation, it does not, of course, solve the economic
problems of Germany or of France or of Europe. Until this pro-
posal was made, however, the constructive solution of either the
German economic problem or the western European seemed
blocked by insurmountable obstacles. Now the outlook is a
hopeful one.

I want to return to a discussion of the French proposal later.
First, however, I would like to set out before you the elements
of the German economic problem itself. It should be said in the
beginning that in a basic sense the German economic problem is
die same as the European economic problem* It is not merely
that the German economy is an enormously important supplier
of goods and market for goods for the rest of Europe. The Ger-
man economic problem is the European economic problem in
another sense also. Germany, whether we consider only western
GenaaBy or a united but still truncated Germany, faces the
general European problem of how to sell enough goods and serv-
ices on the international market to pay for the essential raw
materials and foodstuffs which she must import, Germany, like
die rest of Europe, faces this problem in a world in which Eu-
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